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HISTORY

For centuries the Russians were an interior people having less
contact with the rest of Europe than with Asia. They seem to have
had their original center near the Valdai Hills, but, in spite of favor-
able relief and river arteries leading in all directions, they did not reach
the sea for centuries, nor did they have direct land contacts with the
more highly civilized portions of the continent. At the same time the
absence of relief barriers and the presence of the Ural-Caspian Gap
left the country open to invaders from the Asiatic steppe. Hun, Vandal,
Magyar, Bulgar and Finn all crossed it, and for a time occupied por-
tions of the country. All of these peoples left their imprint on the popu-
lation and culture of Russia. They brought with them Asiatic ideas
and ideals and turned the attention' of the Russians eastward rather
than toward the rest of Europe.

Gradually the rising power of the Muscovite princes threw off the
yoke of the Tartar, and enabled the Russians to follow their normal
avenues of expansion. Moving northward by way of the river valleys
and Lakes Ladoga and Omega, they reached the White Sea and the
Arctic. Under Ivan III these northern conquests were extended east-
ward as far as the Urals. Gradually, also, these people moved down
the valley of the Volga to the Caspian, and by 1584 had spanned
Europe from north to south. Neither of these seas provided any con-
tacts with the west, and the country still remained isolated. It was not
until Peter the Great added the Baltic Province, and Catherine II
acquired territory linking the Black Sea and the Baltic, that Russia
had outlets on bodies of water which gave it contacts with the centers
of European civilization.

This isolation kept Russia backward, while its eastern contacts
preserved many Asiatic elements in its culture. Thus serfdom continued
until 1861, and the peasants were little better than serfs until the be-
ginning of the present century. Discontent was growing among the
masses, but was ineffective until the inefficiencies and losses during the
World War enabled them to overthrow their rulers in 1917. At first
they sought to set up a republic, but the absence of a middle class and
the lack of education among the lower classes rendered such an attempt
futile. Instead, the more radical elements of the workers assumed con-
trol, and have retained it ever since,